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such good neighbours, they have given my Broadstairs
quite a different tone." *
Lord Clarendon may have snubbed his vivacious
correspondent, but he must have had a measure of
sympathy with her, as we find him writing to
Lady Salisbury in 1868 from Rome :
" Italian art, archaeology and literature areG/s sole occu-
pation. Every morning at 8 he lectures his wife and
daughters upon Dante, and requires them to parse and give
the root of every word. He runs about all day to shops,
galleries and persons, and only last night told me that he
hadn*t time for the reading room and hadn't seen an
English newspaper for three or four days."
But Gladstone never read the newspaper if he
could help it, and it is only fair to add that he
was to find Clarendon the most u easy " of all his
colleagues.
And with the Liberals the situation was not
much better. Gladstone might be willing to
liberate the Dissenters, but he could not sit at
meat with them, talk their language, or share
their passions. His mind was always going back
to the Oxford Movement, to Leopardi, to Butler,
to Dante, to Lucretius, to Homer, things for
which Dissenters did not care. He might, in
time, have destroyed every church in Christen-
dom, but a churchman he would have remained
to the end,^ preferring the society of Bishop
Wilberforce to that of Mr. Binney. Mr. Gladstone
trying to be matey over the breakfast-table with
* Maxwell, lag* ofClorendoi^ Vol. II, p. a*4-